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factorily explained in either notes or vocabu- 
lary, should be mentioned, mutuelle, 8, 19= 
tcole mutuelle. If Mr. Goodell had consulted 
the Dictionnaire GSnSral of Darmesteter- 
Hatzfeld he would have found the expression 
enseignement mutuel, with an explanation of 
the system in use in many European Catholic 
schools, of the instruction of younger pupils 
by older ones. Un-tout-cas, 28, 22 (=" an um- 
brella used for a sun-shade as well ") is not in 
the vocabulary at all, neither is there a note 
on it. The latter would, considering the for- 
mation of the word, be much more useful than 
such notes as, for instance, that on p. 11, f. 

"Soissons: the old Latin town of Novio" 
dunum, later Suessio. Clovis conquered the 
Roman general Syagrius here in 486. It has 
also been the scene of many sieges, the last in 
1814." 

Why should this cheap erudition be inflicted 
on the student who happens to meet, in a 
story of the Siege of Paris, casual mention of 
"le chemin de fer de Soissons?" Why the 
note on the Valois d propos of the innocent 
remark on p. 34, 24 sq.: 

"Comme il l'avait troublee des le premier 
regard, ce jeune homne si correct, a qui— ses 
yeux de diamant noir donnaient l'aspect roy- 
alment fatal d'un Valois ! " 

Certainly an allusion to the Massacre of Saint 
Bartholomew (Bartholemew in the text) is not 
necessary to explain this. The note is really 
confusing to an open mind. That regarding 
the rue de Grenelle, p. 56, might also be to 
one who did not already know that all the 
streets described were to be found in Paris — a 
thing taken for granted by the editor. 

Why add to the definition of " bradel (voc), 
articles made from cardboard" the further 
rather vague explanation : " perhaps so called 
from the maker or inventor, the place where 
made, etc.?" 

Coup de force, 40, 7, might well have been 
translated under coup. (Coup de theatre, 21, 
1, is given under theatre.) Mr. Goodell has, 
in general, a rather erratic method of entering 
idioms, vous allez en voir de grises, for in- 
stance (79, 20), is translated under aller. For- 
tunately a note directs the reader to the 
lurking-place of the explanation. 

Mr. Brush very properly remarks that, " one 



would think that the editor had taken some 
school dictionary and simply gotten down 
the first meaning that he found after each 
of his French words." 

He should, however, have noted especially and 
severely such words &s passer, 45, 32 (='make' 
— the vocabulary giving only "pass, go by, go 
beyond"); Sieves 51, 2 (="breeders"); dijouie 
51, 13 (=" baflled, foiled "), tapisserie & per- 
sonnages, 71, 18 (=" tapestry representing hu- 
man figures" — the vocabulary gives "ima- 
gery"; digagement, 69, 33 (=" private exit"); 
faisceaux 78, 20 (="stacks," not " bundles"). 
There should be either in a note or in the 
vocabulary : remettre les armes en faisceaux 
("to stack arms"). 

To the list of typographical errors given by 
Mr. Brush should be added, besides Barthole- 
mew, mentioned above, gridin, 49, 17. Mr. 
Goodell has explained, in his preface, that he 
gives but few translations, 'the best results in 
his opinion being attained through personal 
explanation of the point under consideration.' 
Yet since he has explained a number of pas- 
sages that required no explanation, he owes us 
a note in such cases as those cited. 

The number of American reprints is in- 
creasing with great, in view of some facts one 
might almost say with alarming, rapidity. No- 
body need now rush a text-book into print in 
order to get material sorely needed for his 
class-work. Let us seek , in our editing, quality 
rather than quanity. 

Mary Vance Young. 
Ml. Holyoke College. 



BRIEF MENTION. 

Parts of Speech: Essays on English. By 
Brander Matthews (Charles Scribner's Sons, 
1901). The normal mind will connotatively 
think of 'Parts of Speech' in a sense which 
could not be defined by anything as general 
and attractively indefinite as 'Essays on Eng- 
lish.' The subjects of these essays are such as 
"The Stock that Speaks the Language," "The 
Future of the Language," "The Language in 
the United States," "Questions of Usage," 
"The Simplification of Spelling." These chap- 
ters are written in an engaging, chatty style, 
professedly literary rather than scholarly, and 
may be commended for "common sense in an 
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uncommon degree," and for sufficient accuracy 
to beget confidence in the author's judgment 
of many interesting questions. Many of the 
pages are aglow with a patristism that will im- 
press the young ; the more mature reader will 
pronounce some of these passages, especially 
the closing definition of "Americanism" (pp. 
343-35o), flat and commonplace. In "Ques- 
tions of Usage" the young might be misled to 
take the "argument for liberty" to be "a plea 
for license," although there is duly given a 
warning against this danger. The author is 
fond of applying Spencer's principle of Econ- 
omy of Attention ; this he does in a very sug- 
gestive manner, as in "An Inquiry as to Rime" 
(at p. 276 f.; cf. also pp. 229, 233). These es- 
says should be widely read. They can do only 
good, for they will quicken the perception of 
the principles of language. "Excessive refine- 
ment goes only with muscular weakness," says 
the author (p. 236) ; the refinement of his style 
in the instance of this book must not be sup- 
posed to warrant the expectation of a weak 
grasp upon scholarship. 

Marie de France. Seven of her Lays done 
into English by Edith Rickert : with designs 
by Caroline Watts (New Amsterdam Book Co., 
New York, 1901). It is "with the hope that 
these tales 'of old unhappy far off things' may 
find friends among English readers," that this 
and its companion volumes have been pre- 
pared, and that we hereby call attention to this 
series of most attractive little books. It is 
worth while to complete the enumeration of 
the list : 1. Sir Gawain and the Green Knight. 
A Middle-English Romance retold in Modern 
Prose, with Introduction and Notes by Jessie L 
Weston. With designs by M. M. Crawford '• 
2. Tristan and Iseult. Rendered into English 
from the German of Gottfried of Strassburg 
by Jessie L. Weston. With designs by Caro- 
line Watts ; 3. Guingamor, Lanval, Tyoiet, 
Le Bisclaveret. Four Lays rendered into Eng- 
lish Prose from the French of Marie de France 
and others by Jessie L. Weston. With designs 
by Caroline Watts ; 4. Morten : A metrical 
Romance rendered into English prose from the 
Mediaeval Dutch by Jessie L. Weston, with de- 
signs by Catharine Watts. The volume se- 
lected for the present notice contains an 'In- 
troduction' which deals in a careful manner 
with the facts of Marie's life and work, and the 



theories respecting her literary sources. The 
appended 'Notes' summarize for the reader re- 
sults of literary scholarship, and thus consti- 
tute an attractive introduction to an important 
department of comparative literature Pro- 
found research in language, folk-lore, fairy- 
tales, fables, history, tradition, etc., is here 
made attractive to the general reader without 
loss of accuracy, and even with some ad- 
vantage to the technical reader himself. 

Much Ado About Nothing. Edited by J. C. 
Smith (D. C. Heath & Co., 1902). This is an- 
other of the plays separately edited under the 
general supervison of Prof. C. H. Herford, 
which are known as 'The Arden Shakespeare.' 
The same editor contributed the As You Like 
It to the series and is, therefore, a tried hand 
in carrying out the avowed purpose to give 
special attention to the literary and artistic 
interpretation of the plays, though without 
neglecting the necessary points of grammar 
and language. In this plan of the general 
editor there is an implied rebuke of that 
'purely verbal and textual' annotation which 
has too much hindered the appreciative study 
of the master-pieces. The plan of the series 
has been well followed by each editor, and this 
last number of the series meets all expecta- 
tions. It has its share of points of special in- 
terest, such as a text adapted to "an easy in- 
troduction to the textual criticism of Shake- 
speare" (Appendix A), and the old stage- 
directions with the problem of the character 
'Innogen' (pp. vii, xii, 73, 145). In the case of 
such a special point in the history of the play 
as the list of plays which were produced at 
Court in the spring of 1613, in celebrating the 
marriage of Princess Elizabeth and the Elector 
Palatine (p. viii), the student should have refer- 
ences for verification. 

The grammatical note against line 17 shows 
excellent care of such matters, and equally 
discriminating are note 14, 15 (and others) on 
'Euphuism' and note 81 on the Messenger's 
exclamation "I will hold friends wtth you, 
lady. ' ' But the editor has not had the courage 
to strike the comma out of line 63, and note i, 
3.20 is too subjective in its reference to the 
rhythmic character of the 'remonstrance. ' The 
"Criticism" of the play (p. xiii f.) will reward 
study. The whole constitutes a text-book of 
excellent quality. 
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